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II. — Some Notes on the Ainos. By Albert S. Bickmoeb, M.A., 
of Cambridge, U.S.A. 

{Read January 7th, 1868.] 

Eablt in the present year, while on my way from Yeddo to 
Siberia, I arrived at the city of Hakodadi, in the south-western 
part of the great island of Yesso ; and at the solicitation of 
the American consul, the Japanese governor gave me the pri- 
vilege of going a few miles beyond the places usually visited 
by foreigners, and of seeing a real village of Ainos, — the abori- 
genes of that and the neighbouring islands. 

Taking a Japanese who could speak a little English for an 
interpreter and guide, I travelled over the lowlands that border 
the shore, and northward to a pass in the mountain range 
which extends along the northern side of Tsugar Strait. Thence 
descending to a shore of a lake, we passed along the flanks of 
the active volcano, Ko-man-ga-ta-ki, to Mori, a Japanese vil- 
lage on the south side of Volcano Bay. There we met three 
Ainos, two men and a woman, who had come a long way from 
the north side of the bay, and were all refreshing themselves 
by freely indulging in saki. 

From Mori we followed along the shore to Tamakooshnai, 
fifteen miles to the westward ; sometimes over soft, black, vol- 
canic sand, or loose shingle or rounded boulders ; and some- 
times by the little paths that lead from one fishing village to 
that in a neighbouring cove. From Tamakooshnai we tra- 
velled five miles to Urope, a village of three or four Japanese, 
and about twenty Aino houses. These latter were scattered 
irregularly near the shore, over a broad belt of sand that had 
been drifted back by the easterly winds. They all have the 
same rectangular form, and are similarly situated in regard to 
the shore. 

The best have a house about 30 feet long by 20 feet 
wide. To this is attached a porch of about 12 feet by 8, 
and around the whole is a straw fence. The house and porch 
are built of a light framework of small poles, fastened together 
with strips of bark, and covered with long millet-straw. The 
walls are about four feet high, and slightly sloping. The 
roof projects a few inches at the eaves, and rises equally 
from each side. In the walls, under the eaves, there are 
two or three holes, a foot in diameter, which serve as win- 
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dows. In entering, you pass througli tlie straw fence into 
the porcB, and ttence througli a door into the house. Most 
of them have no floors, but the sand is partly covered with 
coarse straw mats; and on one side there is frequently a 
kind of rude platform of boards, resting on stones or blocks 
of wood. This they use to lounge on by day, and to sleep on 
by night. The house is generally all in one room, and like- 
wise the porch; but in the former a partial partition is some- 
times made by hanging up mats. In the centre of the room, 
a fire is made on the sand, and over this and about three 
feet above it is a framework, held up by strings from the 
rafters. There they place the fish they wish to smoke ; and it 
also serves for a cupboard or closet, where the smaller iron 
pans and kettles may be put away. There is no chimney of 
any kind, and I did not even see a hole in the roof where the 
smoke might escape. Everything overhead is, therefore, black 
with smoke, and has a shining, oily appearance. Each house 
has a few iron kettles and frying-pans of Japanese manufacture, 
and these, with wooden dippers and some large valves of the 
pecten, comprise all their cooking utensils. In several I saw 
a considerable number of Japanese lacquered dishes. They 
make a fire with flint, steel, and tinder, which are kept in a 
bag of undressed deer-skin. 

In the first house we entered, the man was seated cross- 
legged in one corner, making iron spears with a fire of char- 
coal and a Japanese bellows. The woman was crouched near 
the fire, twisting thin strips of the inner layer of the bark of 
some tree into a continuous line, as large as a mackerel line. 
It is from such material, and in this way, all the lines for their 
fishing nets are made. They had four children, all boys ; the 
eldest ten, and the youngest two years old. The younger two 
had no clothing whatever, and the other two were only pro- 
vided with a loose jacket, though it was quite chilly. With 
such exposure, evidently a large proportion of their children 
must perish. In the next house, the dimensions of which I 
have given above as a model, we found an old man, his son, 
and three women. The old man said he was seventy-five, and 
his white hair and white beard made it appear probable ; yet 
a young woman, apparently of twenty, was introduced to me 
as his wife. She was demurely at work apart in one comer, 
making a straw mat after the Japanese style, and when she 
spoke, it was only in a low, solemn, almost drawling tone. 
Another young woman was weaving a piece of coarse cloth, 
about ten inches wide, from strings of twisted bark, like those 
mentioned above. These strings were fastened at one end to 
a post, and at the other end to a board, which she kept leaning 
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against while she changed the warp, passed through the fiUing, 
and pressed it down with a sharp-edged board. This may be 
properly described as weaving without a loom, and suggests 
the query^ whether the aborigines of the Pacific islands may 
not have woven their cloth in the same manner. This is the 
only kind of cotton the Ainos use in any quantity. In front of 
this housCj — that is, on the side toward the shore, — there was 
a kind of rack filled with poles, each having on its top the 
skull of a bear. In this single place I counted twenty-nine 
skulls, — a number that must have placed our old friend and 
his son high in the estimation of his Aino companions. 

In another house, we found a man and his wife seated by 
the fire ; the woman was sewing, but the man was doing no- 
thing, while the whole bay was swarming with fish. He showed 
us the bow he used in hunting the bear ; but would only sell 
a model of it, declaring they considered it very disgraceful for 
an Aino to part with the bow he was accustomed to use. I 
succeeded, however, in obtaining a real arrow. The after-part 
of the shaft was of reed, the fore part of solid wood to make 
it fly point foremost, and the barbed part was of bamboo. 
They carry short knives ; but they rely on their bows and ar- 
rows when they would attack a bear or kill a deer. I saw no 
lances, nor any implements of bronze, copper, or stone. I also 
purchased a pair of rude snow-shoes, each made of two plain 
pieces of wood, curved like an ox-bow, with the straight parts 
fastened together with a strip of deer-skin. The woman sold 
me a knife, with a scabbard of wood and ivory, rudely chased. 
It was the only piece of ornamented work I saw. 

Near each house there is a small one about eight feet square, 
on a platform five or six feet high. Here they store their fish, 
in much the way the natives of Sumatra preserve their rice. 

When a woman marries, they tattoo her upper hp, and some- 
times the under one also. A favourite pattern has the ends 
curled up, in just the way exquisites frequently curl up the 
ends of their moustaches. Several times I inquired what was 
the cause or origin of the custom, but always received the 
reply, " because it is the Aino fashion", which may, perhaps, 
be as good a reason as could be given for a thousand foolish 
customs in the most civihsed lands. Unfortunately, it gives 
these Aino women the appearance of trying to add to their 
charms by artificially making up for what they seem to regard 
as a defect in Nature's handiwork. The women also tattoo 
the backs of their hands in narrow transverse bands, but no 
other parts of the body. They never blacken the teeth, nor 
compress the feet. 

In each Aino village, the oldest man, or a very old man, is 
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the chief, and he in tarn is responsible to a Japanese official 
styled " the Aino interpreter." As the chief of Urope was 
away^ we called on the interpreter, who was also absent ; but 
a sub-official gave me some farther items in regard to the 
strange people under his charge. They cultivate millet and 
potatoes, but no rice. In one hut I saw a wild plant, finely 
chopped. When they kill a bear, they are allowed the head, 
but the skin must be given to the interpreter. They are 
allowed, however, to wear deer-skins, and the woman that I 
saw at Mori wore an outer dress of that kind ; in the Kurile 
islands, and eastern shores of Saghalien, they are mostly clad 
in sealskin. I was also told that when they find young cubs 
they bring them home, and the women nurse them like their 
own children. 

Eeturning to Yama Kooshnai, I continued on to Mori, 
and made that day twenty miles over the sand, rocks, and 
shingle. The next day I reached Hakodadi, thirty-two miles, 
having made on foot in the six days one hundred and thirty 
miles. On my return, I found that eight Ainos had just ar- 
rived in a couple of junks from a place on the south coast, a 
short distance east of Bndenno Bay. With the prospect of 
receiving a small present, they readily came to the residence 
of Colonel Eice, the American consul, whose kind hospitality 
I was then enjoying. They all sat down cross-legged, in true 
Turkish style, ranging themselves in a straight line, the oldest 
man on their extreme left, the highest position of honour, and 
the others according to their ages, to the youngest, in their 
extreme right. They could not tell, however, how old they 
were, but said the Japanese officials kept a record of their 
ages. As soon as they were all seated, they began their salu- 
tations, which consist in slightly inclining the body forward, 
at the same time raising both hands as high as the eyes, with 
the palms inward and the middle fingers nearly touching each 
other. The hands then pass down along their beards to the 
chest, and the women and boys, also, make this peculiar mo- 
tion. This is repeated three times while they face their prin- 
cipal host, and once when they turn toward the others. When 
they wish to express particular respect, they accompany these 
motions with a low muttering. Saki being their favourite 
drink, each was ofi"ered a glass and a chopstick. Taking the 
glass in the left hand and the stick in the right, they touch 
the end of the stick into the liquor they are about to drink, 
and slightly raising it, describe a circle, with an upward and 
inward motion. These motions are repeated several times, 
and accompanied with a low monotonous prayer, which they 
informed us was not uttered in our behalf, but addressed to 
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the god of the sea^ asking that they might be preserved in 
their boats, and find an abundance of fish. Bach man then 
used the chopstick to raise his moustache while he quaffed the 
delicious drink. One of their number spoke Japanese quite 
fluently ; and Mr. James J. Bnslie, the Japanese interpreter at 
the British Consulate, and himself the author of two interest- 
ing papers on the Ainos, kindly volunteered to ask them a list 
of questions I had prepared; but as some of the queries 
proved perplexing, they became tired before the list was com- 
pleted, and I failed to get all the information I desired. 

In the following statements there may be some customs and 
ideas peculiar to the part of Yesso from which they came, and 
not true of all Ainos. They have many gods ; but fire — not 
the sun, the moon, or the stars — is the principal one, and they 
are accustomed to pray to it, in general terms, for all they 
may need. They do not buy their wives, but make presents 
to the parents of saki, tobacco, and fish. At their marriages 
they make no great rejoicing. Their only feast is at the new 
year, when they make offerings to all the gods. AVhen a wife 
dies, they hum the house in which she has lived ; but, when a 
man dies, they merely bury him. To inter a body, they dig a 
hole in the ground, and lay in planks in the form of a box. 
The body is then clothed in white, and placed in the box at 
full length, with the head to the east, because that is where the 
sun rises. But it is not the universal custom to extend the 
body when it is placed in the earth ; for when some bodies that 
had been stolen were returned to the British authorities, a box 
containing a child was opened, and the knees were found bent 
up against the chin, like those of a child before birth. A 
widower may marry again in two or three years, but a woman 
can marry only once (this the interpreter probably meant to 
say was their law, but not their universal custom). A man 
can have but one wife, but any number of concubines, and 
each of these always lives in a separate house. At present 
they have no king but a high chief, who lives at Saru (a place 
on the south coast, just north of Cape Yesan). The inter- 
preter had met other Ainos with whom he could not converse 
(that is, there are at least two different dialects in the Aino 
language). They keep no cats, but catch rats with traps. 
They have " only Japanese horses." They keep fowls, but no 
ducks. They use their fowls, and what wild birds they can 
take, for food; but never eat eggs. They have no special 
burying-grounds ; and they only desire to forget their deceased 
relatives and friends as soon as possible. They never even 
allude to the dead ; and it would be considered little less than 
an outrage if a man should call on another and inquire for his 
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deceased wife, and say, " Oh, is slie dead V They say they 
can make poison ; but declared they kept it such a secret that 
even the Japanese officials did not know the process. They 
have no idea where they came from originally. They have no 
written characters, and only oral traditions. They have no 
doctors but sorcerers, whose advice they are accustomed to ask. 
A Japanese doctor, who had lived long among them, told me, 
that when a man was lost at sea or while hunting in the moun- 
tains, his wife cries and moans, and her neighbours gather and 
beat her with sticks to make her forget her sorrow. 

After these questions, I took the following measurements of 
the man who had spoken Japanese, and his companion, and 
add some of a man seen at Mori. 



Height 

Bound the head horizontally, just above the 

eyebrows 

Round the chest, immediately beneath the 

arms 

Round the abdomen at the navel 

Length of the arm to the end of the middle 

finger ...... 

Round the arm at the largest place 
Round the forearm at the largest place 
Round the leg at the calf . 
Round the foot vertically at the instep 
Length of the foot .... 
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Their chief peculiarity is their great abundance of hair, not only 
on the head and face, but over the whole body. Their heads 
are thick and shaggy. The hair on the head is worn so long 
that it reaches their shoulders and mingles with their beards. 
This, according to tradition, was the custom of their earliest 
ancestors, and one they have continued despite the attempts of 
the Japanese to make them adopt their own fashion of shaving 
the crown of the head. Yet their severe rulers appear to have 
never resorted to the extreme measure that the Manchus did 
when they conquered China, for they only gave the Chinese the 
simple alternative of shaving their heads or having them cut off. 

Their hair is coarse and straight. Their eyebrows and eye- 
lashes are very thick, and like their hair and beards, of a jet 
black till past middle life, when, as with us, it becomes gray, 
and in extreme old age changes to white. 

Their eyelids open horizontally and quite widely, and not 
partially and obliquely like those of the Japanese, who, how- 
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ever, have this peculiirity in a less degree than the almond-eyed 
Chinese. Their eyes are bright and sparkling, and intensely 
black. From exposure to the sun and wind, and probably 
from the continual smoke in their huts, and their being not 
over cleanly in their persons, they have a reddish-bronze tinge, 
but little, if any, darker than that of the Japanese coolies. 

The full development of their chest gives them a noble and 
hardy appearance, as compared to their effeminate Japanese 
rulers. They seem to be endowed with great vitality and en- 
durance, and the simple fact that they maintained their inde- 
pendence for 1800 yeai's against the constant attacks of the 
more civilised Japanese, proves in itself their bravery and de- 
termination. 

They are perfectly overflowing with good nature, and kind 
feeling is shown even to strangers. The expression of their 
faces at once convinces every one of their perfect honesty, and 
is in marked contrast to the reserved, crafty looks of the Tu- 
ranian races. They appear to be of a mild, contented disposi- 
tion, instead of being filled with the restless, roaming spirit of 
the Mongols and Manchus. 

A man who was wrecked on the coast of Kamtschatka, and 
came down along the Kurile islands and the coast of Yesso to 
Hakodadi, told me that everywhere he landed he was invariably 
most kindly received by these people, and furnished with a full 
supply of such food as they had. 

They have no written characters. The only approach to 
such a thing, of which I was able to hear, was that in the 
southern part of Jaghalien the old men can send information 
to each other by notching sticks in a peculiar manner, but only 
the old men can understand what is meant by this notching. 

Undoubtedly the earliest accounts of these people come down 
to us through Japanese histories. According to a Japanese 
chronology compiled from the most reliable sources, and kindly 
translated for me by Father Nicholai of the Eussian Legation at 
Hakodadi, Jiu-mu, the first Japanese emperor appeared at Kiu- 
siu, at Hun-ga (or Hewng-ga) in B.C. 677. In B.C. 663 he first 
came to Nipon, but was defeated and driven back by the abori- 
gines. No mention appears in these histories of the arrival of 
any new people, and the Japanese all understand that these "abo- 
rigines" were the ancestors of the present Ainos. Thus this 
almost unknown people appear in history in the time of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and several centuries before the nations in the north- 
west of Europe were described for the first time by Cassar in his 
" Commentaries." 

In B.C. 660 Jiu-mu returned to Nipon, and effected a perma- 
nent settlement on the south-eastern part of the island. In a.d. 
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272^ the Ainos for the first time brought presents to the Japa- 
nese and acknowledged them as their rulers. At this time they 
occupied all the northern part of Nipon. InA.D. 352 the Ainos 
rebelled, and in the year 366 defeated the Japanese, and killed 
their general. During the next two centuries they appear to 
have been completely conquered, for an educated Japanese in- 
forms me that as early as a.d. 655 the Japanese sovereign had 
established a kind of government over the Ainos, which was 
located near the great volcano of Siribiton on the north shore 
of Volcano Bay, in the Island of Tesso. InA.D. 1186 Tori- 
tomo usurped the ruling power and becoming jealous of his 
brother, Tosi Tsunay, had him put to death — according to 
Japanese history — at a headland on the east coast of Nipon, 
now called Cape Shendai. But according to tradition, and as 
is most generally believed to be true, Yosi Tsunay escaped to 
Tesso and, treating the Ainos with the greatest kindness, was 
deified by them, and now he is their chief hero. Tradition 
further says he was pursued even in Tesso, and forced to flee 
to the coast of Mancumda, then perhaps also inhabited by the 
friendly Ainos. 

At Hakodadi, an educated Japanese informed me that up to 
a short time ago the ruins of a rude fortification, supposed to 
have been made by the Ainos, was to be seen on Nambu 
point, the most north-eastern point of Nipon, and that similar 
ruins are reported still to exist among the mountains in the 
northern part of that island. Some ruins of a rude kind are 
also reported at Saru, a place on the south coast of Tesso, 
where the chief descendent of the old Aino kings is supposed 
to be now living. 

During my stay at Nikolaefsk, at the mouth of the Ainoor 
river, I ibecame acquainted with a Cossack who had been sent 
by his government among this people in the southern part of 
the island Sagnalien, to learn their customs and their language. 
He communicated the following observations to me regarding 
them. They have no cattle. They eat dogs. Formerly they 
used only implements of stone and bone, and those of stone 
were used till quite lately, i.e., a short time before he came to 
dwell with them. They reckon time by twelve months and 
three seasons. The first season is when the snow melts ; the 
second when the flowers unfold ; and the third when they all 
fade. In regard to their origin, every village gives a diffe- 
rent legend. They have no marriage ceremonies. They do not 
buy their wives, but work for the father. When a woman is 
in labour, she is not separated from the rest of the family, but 
is kept from her husband till one month has passed. When a 
man is sick, they kill a dog and offer it to the mountain — the 
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higher the mountain the more they revere it. The Cossack 
thinks however that they do not pray to the mountain itself, 
but only ask it to intercede for them veith the great deity who 
is higher. They are superstitiously afraid of the Japanese, and 
believe they have the supornatural power to do them any harm. 
(It is chiefly by these means that the Japanese hold them in 
such perfect subjection.) For a theft a man is fined. If a 
woman is unfaithful, her husband merely reproves her; and if 
no one but he and the guilty parties know of it, the husband 
would probably speak of it to no one. An Aino may have two 
or three wives (the Cossack does not know any man who has 
four or more). The Gilyaks usually have two. Among the 
Ainos a widower may marry again in a month. They do not 
suckle young cubs (as has been reported of other branches of 
this people). When the bear is fully grown, they kill him and 
eat him, and make a great feast. They do not worship the 
bear, but raise him and kill him merely for the sake of a fes- 
tive occasion. They have no holidays. When a man dies, they 
bury him, not dressed in white, but in the best suit he may 
have. The corpse is placed at full length in a box, with the 
face upward. They also bury children in an extended position. 
When an Aino dies, all cry and mourn most bitterly, even to 
the little children. The Cossack regards them as a very affec- 
tionate people. When a widow cries, they do not beat her with 
sticks. A man who comes to mourn with her does not men- 
tion the name of her husband, for fear of reminding her of her 
loss and increasing her sorrow. They do not cultivate any- 
thing. They use a kind of wild potato. They make their 
houses of bark, and on approach of winter they cover them with 
straw. They never build them of stone or wood. The Gilyaks 
build theirs of wood, but never of stone. The Ainos eat eggs. 
They have no mice, but thousands of rats, which they catch in 
traps, but not to eat them, like the Chinese. They worship the 
sun, moon, and stars, but only as intercessors. Their name for 
the island of Saghalicn is " Karaptu." 

Although the Ainos had long been completely subjugated by 
the Japanese, some of them still continued to live on the island 
of Nipon, till about four hundred years ago, when they were all 
banished to the island of Yesso, the most southern part of the 
area they now occupy. Besides Yesso, they occupy the sou- 
thern part of Saghalien, as far north on the west coast as Pilya- 
wo (lat. 50° 10' N.) and the east coast to Cape Patience, in lat. 
48° 50' N. There is also a colony of them between Cape 
Elizabeth and Cape Maria, at the extreme north of this island. 
This isolated fragment of this weak people is very interesting, 
inasmuch as it suggests the subsequent and late occupation of 
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the northern part of Saghalien by the Protchis and Gilyaks^ 
and in regard to this latter people it may be mentioned that 
the ruins of their former villages are yet to be seen as far north 
on the mainlatid as opposite the Shanton Islands, though their 
most northern village now is Kully, in about 53° 40' N. They 
also occupy the Kurile Islands, and are said to be seen some- 
times on the southern extremity of the peninsula of Kamts- 
chatka. 

Although. I have visited the Mancumian coast, and during 
my journeyings have met men who have traversed most of 
the area between the Usuri and the Japan Sea, I have found 
no one who has seen or even heard of a single Aino on the con- 
tinent. The population of this people on the island of Yesso 
is wholly unknown, the tribes in the interior being still inde- 
pendent. As they live chiefly, however, by hunting and fish- 
ing, the majority probably live on the sea coast, at least during 
the season for taking salmon. Their numbers on the Kurile 
Islands is very small. 

In the year 1857, Lieut. Eudanovsky was sent by the Eus- 
sian government to ascertain the number of this people on the 
Island of Saghalien. His report is as follows : — 

In Aniwa Bay, east-shore 
,. -west-shore 
Ohotsk shore .... 
Coast of the Gulf of Tartary 
lu the middle of the island, along 
a river 3 « 10 „ 60 „ 

Total . . 95 Tillages, 350 yurts, 2,479 persons. 

This table also shows the small proportion of this people 
that do not live on the sea shore. On the Japanese maps of 
Yesso many Aino villages are represented along the rivers and 
borders of the lakes, but the Japanese also say tbese people 
are independent in the interior, and from what we know of 
their habits elsewhere, we may expect that there also most of 
the population will be found to dwell on or near the sea shore. 
If we estimate the Aino population at Yesso at three or four 
times what it is on Saghalien, that is from 10,000 to 12,000, 
we are probably placing their number at a high figure. 

It is now more than tivo thousand five hundred years since 
these people appeared in history. Then they possessed at least 
all the beautiful and fertile island of Nipon — now they are only 
allowed the island of Yesso, the southern part of Saghalien, 
and the stormy Kuriles. Then they were independent and 
powerful ; now they are oppressed by the most brutal and 
merciless of masters. In proof of this strong assertion I may 
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add that a Russian officer stated to me that somo time ago a 
considerable number of this people came to the former Russian 
boundaries on Saghalien^ and desired to put themselves under 
the protection of the Russian official stationed there, and when 
he had declined to receive them through a fear of complicating 
the two governments, and had sent them back, the Japanese 
beheaded them to a man. 

Under such savage treatment their numbers must be con- 
stantly diminishing, and even on the Kurile Islands, that have 
now been under the Russian government for some time, they 
are also found to be disappearing ; the cause assigned here is 
that a large proportion are lost in crossing from island to island 
in their miserable boats. These facts lead us to the painful 
conviction that these people, which in the true sense of the 
phrase may be called " the children of nature " — savages for 
want of intellectual cultivation, but not savages in disposition 
— are rapidly passing away from the face of the earth, and if 
our modern civilisation had been a few centuries later in find- 
ing its way to this remote region of our globe, all the informa- 
tion we should have had would have come to us through the 
records of their cruel oppressors. 

In regard to their language, Lieut. Rudanovsky says, the 
people of Saghalien speak a different dialect from those on 
the Kurile Islands. The Cossack, who spoke the former dialect, 
characterised the language as containing many gutturals. At 
Hakodadi I found that the Japanese had made for themselves 
a dictionary of the language by representing the sounds of the 
Aino words with their own characters. 

In their eyes, which open widely and horizontally ; in their 
cheek bones, which are not prominent ; and in their abundance 
of hair, these people differ from all branches of the Turanian 
family. But in these same characters they call to mind the 
features of the bearded peasants of the Slavonian branch of the 
Aryan family. Are they therefore nearly allied to the Indo- 
European races, and while this branch migrated westward, did 
another branch of the same great Aryan family pass to the 
east, until they came to the islands that now form the Empire 
of Japan ? and do their descendants now appear before us in 
tbe persons of this isolated and peculiar people ? — the Ainos. 



